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A TALK ON WOOD-ENGRAVING 


In his endeavor to give to others some insight into the art of wood-engraving, 
the professional worker is beset with many difficulties. It is almost impossible for a 
mind trained in certain directions, to divest itself of that training, and look upon its 
every day life work from an impartial or public standpoint. A professional writer or 
speaker, with libraries and works of art at command, has all the results of such work 
with which to form his opinions and theories, and can present them with less feeling 
and prejudice; hence they carry more weight and he is better understood. Yet, 
while the reader of books has the advantage in compiling a history of engraving, 
and while the tendency of both artist and engraver is to exaggerate favorite aims, 
there is much that is interesting, much to assist independent opinion, (for the out- 
sider,) if he can but visit an engraving room, there to see with his own eyes the 
materials used, and make some acquaintance with the thought and feelings of the 
engraver, while he is studiously cutting away upon his wooden blocks. ” 

Hence, as a starting point, we will assume that you have never seen an engrav- 
ing upon wood, or the appliances used in its construction, and that you have much | 
curiosity to satisfy in this direction ; and while we are examining the materials and 
methods of the present, we will compare them with the past, and thus get some idea 
of the history of wood-engraving. It must be borne in mind, in treating of the en- 
graver, that his work is distinctive from that of the artist and painter, who equally 
have a hand in the result that reaches the public. 

The material upon which most of our modern artistic work is engraved i is Zur- 
key boxwood, sawn across the grain, each slice the thickness of the height of printers’ 
type, the other measurements being determined by the space allowed upon the 
printed page. It is not usual to make these blocks of one piece of wood, but of 
several joined together. ‘This, to a certain extent, prevents warping and cracking 
during the changes of the weather. The working surface is finished perfectly 
smooth, the end of the grain not only giving a fine cutting texture, but also a 
delightful ground, after whitening, for water-color washes or drawing in pencil. 
The price of these prepared blocks varies, according to the quality, from two to eight 
cents the square inch; and they are sold to engravers and publishers, by firms mak- 
ing it their sole business to deal in engravers’ woods and printers’ materials. For 
coarse work, maple and mahogany are sometimes used, and for very large work, 
such as can be seen on circus bills, pine sawn with the grain—literally pine boards 
—is largely employed. 

And here, let us notice the diesistdens between working upon wood, and engrav- 
ing on steel, stone, or copper. On wood, the stroke of the graver takes away from 
the surface, that otherwise would print solid black if put into a press with printers’ 
type. The rollers charged with ink, and the paper afterwards, come in contact with 
the surface, to bring the resulting print.. In the metals, it is the sunken line, or the 
stroke of the graver itself that produces the black. ‘The lines are filled with ink, 
the surface carefully cleaned off, paper laid thereon, and the whole subjected to 
powerful pressure, so that the paper takes the ink out of the sunken lines. You 
will see that the one operation is very quick, and has the advantage of being avail- 
able in connection with ordinary printing, while the other is slow and must be 
printed by itself, making the production upon metal very rare and costly. 

And here it is well to consider an important difference between the materials of 
modern wood engraving and those used before 1750, or the days of Bewick. He 
first substituted boxwood, and the end of the grain, for the boards of apple and pear 
used before his time. It would be impossible to cut fine, delicate lines on such sur- 
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faces, or tints, to represent light and shade. Only bold, strong lines were attempted 
or, the cutting away of the wood from lines drawn by artists in ink upon the surface 
—what is now called fac-simile work—which is entirely separate in its nature from 
tone, or tint engraving. : 

To cut this work the engraver must, in the first place, carefully outline with a 
small graver both sides of each penstroke. ‘Then, with chisel-shaped gravers, dig, 
or ‘‘shovel’’ out the spaces between the lines. Some literally dig out the spaces as 
a gardener would spade a plot of ground, while others use a thin strip of brass for 
the tool to rest upon, and ‘‘scoop’”’ away the surface of the wood in this fashion. 
In this work the continual liability of the bottom of the graver to touch the surface 
of the lines constitutes one of the most important trials to beginners in the profession. 

The earliest important engravers of whom we have any record, flourished 
between the years 1470 and 1540,—Albert Durer and Hans Holbein—and with 
these masters, as far as we are able to learn, it seems to be an open question whether 
they were engravers at all. They drew their lines coarsely, in fac-simile style, on 
the boards then in use, as they would have drawn on paper, while workmen, of 
whom we have no account, chiseled away the wood between these lines; and these 
were the true engravers. The mechanical skill required to execute such work 
could be easily excelled by the workman of to-day, but the power to express the 
thought was with the artists, and had they lived in the present, they would have 
expressed themselves in harmony with the means at command, and been leaders still. 

But, now—the idea or thought to be expressed—how does it reach the engra- 
ver, or his block of wood? ‘This is a complicated question, and in these days, so 
various are the styles and modes of expression seeking the graver, that it would be 
easier to state what is not than what is brought to be engraved. 

The artist is supposed to create the design and the engraver to bring it forth in 
shape for printing, and so uncertain are human means and foresight, that it is liable 
to be spoiled in any of the stages of its progress. A poor design may be finely 
engraved, a fine drawing may be poorly engraved—all may be happy over the first 
proofs, and the final printing destroy the whole. How is the public to judge and 
place the responsibility ? We can answer no better than by defining the methods 
and duties of each,—artist, engraver, and printer. 

For an improvement on the old methods we must come down to the days of 
Thomas Bewick, who lived in England between the years 1753 and 1828. He com- 
bined the artist and engraver. We have no record of his exact method of putting 
the design upon wood, but I should judge that he used any means he found con- 
venient, and perhaps he worked out the engraving almost entirely with his graver, 
without drawing it at all. He could well do this if he knew firmly what he wished 
to produce. At all events, with the change to boxwood and the end of the grain, and 
with the results of his work showing his attempts at tone, he is justly entitled to the 
honor of being called the father of modern wood engraving. Since his time, artists 
have drawn upon the blocks with pencil, or pen and ink, for the fac-simile work, 
and gradually there came into vogue a method of drawing upon the block in tints or 
washes, with a brush, and finishing the heavier portions with a pencil. To produce 
these tones the engraver was obliged to cut parallel white lines through the tints, 
and to so arrange these that they should, when blackened with ink, represent the 
exact shades of the drawing that had been cut away. ‘The skill to make these lines 
produce the effect desired, you will see is a different art from cutting out spaces from 
between already drawn lines of the fac-simile style; the one requires thought and 
study, while the other is mechanical. 

The exactness of the engraving, has always been an open question in this kind 
of work, because the drawing is destroyed as the lines are cut. ‘The engraver might 
produce something better than the drawing, but usually it was worse, and, if very 
bad, the artist had a just cause for complaint. 

Just here, in the handling of the texture of these tints and tones, come in the 
creative power and personality of the engraver. The styles are various, and yet 
that of each individual is so marked that professional men can recognize each other 
by what is called ‘‘the line;’’ just as other people recognize a handwriting. ‘This 
style of work grew into favor, especially with the illustrated weeklies of both Europe 
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and America, till within twenty years, when photography came into the field. It 
raised up a large class of artists, called draughtsmen on wood, who were exceedingly 
skillful on washed drawings; and engravers vied with each other in pure, careful lines 
to represent these drawings. 

During the last twenty years photography has been largely used in connection 
with wood-engraving, as it is found that the surface of the wood can be sensitized 
and printed upon through «a negative, the same as the ordinary paper photograph. 
This work naturally falls to the professional photographer ; and now the engraver is 
given a block with the drawing photographed upon it, and with the copy in any 
medium, or of any size that the artist chooses to make it. This throws open the 
door to other artists besides the water-color draughtsmen, and many of the most 
important painters of the age have availed themselves of this opportunity to reach 
the public, who otherwise would not have attempted it. For this, I believe, credit 
is mainly due to the Art Department of Scribner’s Monthly, now the Century Maga- 
zine, for attempting to place before the public qualities which have heretofore been 
considered impossible on wood. 

Men who have been in the habit of producing tones by fine lines, or textures 
that imitate flat washes of color best, are naturally averse to those that imitate 
crayon, charcoal, or paintings in oil. But the success of the attempts must deter- 
mine the right of wood engraving to take the field in any of these methods of art. 

For the engraver, at least, the question is simple. If his copy be a charcoal 
drawing his engraving must appear of the same texture, as far as possible, and it 
would be unsafe for him to-day to go to any American publisher with a copy of such 
character, and with his engraving showing the smooth tones of twenty years ago. 
The spirit of this age says to the artist, ‘‘ work in any method that suits your tem- 
perament, and the engraver and printer will try to reproduce your personality as 
fresh as possible, for the public to see and judge for itself.”’ 

Now a word about the tools, and the engraver’s method of handling them. 
Every engraver adapts his graver to the purpose or aim which he wishes to work 
out. The oil-stone is in constant requisition to sharpen, shape, and finish the points, 
and the handles, made of wood or cork, are adapted to the hand. ‘Tools for cutting 
out spaces between the lines of fac-simile work are shaped like chisels; for the cut- 
ting of smooth, even tints, the blade is sharpened like a knife, the thickness of the 
lower edge determining the width of the furrow cut, or the white line. The tool is 
sharpened from the upper side like a chisel. These tint tools are made in sizes, from 
No. 1, making a mere scratch, to No. 15, outlining a furrow nearly a sixteenth of 
an inch wide. ‘These graded tints are needed on perfectly smooth washes, and also 
on engravings of machinery, although for the latter the ruling machine has almost 
entirely superseded the hand graver. 

But, for artistic work, it has been found that all lines formed by this kind of 
graver, and, of course by the ruling machine, are too hard and unyielding in character 
to represent the delicacy and quality found in fine art work, or any study direct from 
nature. ‘The reason is obvious. When a knife-shaped graver is set into* the wood, 
it cuts a furrow with vertical sides and it must go without turning, straight to the 
end of the line. Any deviation to the right or the left breaks the sides of the line, 
and also, if there is a desire to cut across this line for a lighter tone, the sides are 
broken instead of cut. 

Therefore comes the need of conquering the capacity of the square graver, for 
artistic work, (or many use a modification of the square principle in lozenge and 
elliptic gravers). This tool cuts a furrow of av shape, and takes away from the 
surface, according as it is raised or depressed in the wood; it can cut any variety of 
tints, and they can be so blended that the transition from one tone to another cannot 
be distinguished. With long familiarity this graver becomes to the engraver what 
the brush is to the painter, and leaving out fac-simile and mechanical work, there is ~ 
no demand that it can not supply. Given the mental capacity, a block of boxwood 
in one hand, a square graver in the other, and you may send this combination to 
Sahara, if you please,—the best of results can be returned to you. 

But there are other conveniences used; a magnifying glass to study the work 
closely, either fastened to the eye or upon a frame for the purpose, and a sand bag 
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for resting the block upon, of a shape to admit of its being turned in any direction. 

Some also use a shade for the eyes. So, now you have before you the picture of the 

engraver complete, bending over his magnifying glass, picking and cutting line by 

line, till the surface of his block is entirely cut over. What he takes out brings 
light, and what he leaves, makes dark in the picture. 

Now, I seem to hear the inevitable question, ‘‘ Doesn’t this hurt your eyes?’’ 

I answer, ‘‘No’’. If the work can be seen clearly, there is no need of straining 
the eyes. If the engraver attempts to work with a poor light, or when too tired, 
the eyes suffer, as in attempting to read under the same circumstances. But, 
usually, there are more important trials to consider. The intense application, long 
continued, fatigues and diminishes the critical power to judge of the work when 
finished. 

But before submitting the engraving to the publishers, it may be well to ex- 
plain the method of taking artists’ proofs. When the block is cut over, and the 
surface blackened with ink, if the engraving is nearly correct, a very good reversed 
showing of the copy is the result; the yellow wood showing up through the black 
lines for the white. If the engraver takes a proof for himself, he puts on printing 
ink with a ‘‘dabber,’’ lays on a piece of India paper, and with a paper folder, 
presses it down upon the lines. When it is taken off he has what is called an India 
proof. But of late, for the magazine work, it is customary to go to a proof printer, 
who makes a business of taking first proofs for engravers. He makes careful over- 

lays, that is the laying of thin pieces of paper on the back of the engraving to have 

it rest firmly, also on the tympan that comes down on the top of the block, to 
equalize the pressure, and with a hand press, and the best of ink, brings out the 
utmost the block is capable of, giving the engraver several impressions on either 
plate or fine Japanese paper. 

It is well to note here that the taking of engravers’ proofs has become an art of 
itself, practiced by less than a half dozen men in New York, who do nothing else. 
They bear the same relation to the artist engraver that the fine printers of etchings 
bear to the painter etcher. But there is this contrast of result between the two pro- 
fessions. The proof is the purpose and aim of the etcher’s art, while the first proof 
from the engraver’s block is never seen. ‘The public only know of an impression 
that is one of a hundred thousand, taken from an electro-plate of the engraving, 
printed on a press running at lightning speed. ‘The collection here exhibited is 
made up from these first proofs of the block. The sheets have come to be of uni- 
form size with all the magazine publishers. The Japan proof is of recent interest 
and I will explain it further on. 

But, now, with this copy and proofs, the engraver is ready for the publisher, 
and with trembling steps he approaches. The dissecting-knife of the art department 
is waiting for him. The manager holds copy and engraving up together and the 
following dialogue ensues. 

‘“Pretty good attempt, Mr. Blank, but you have lost the expression in the 
features of one of the principal figures.”’ 

‘“‘But,’’ Mr. B. replies, ‘‘it has been reduced so small, that one pick will take 
the whole face away!’ 

‘‘Perhaps so, but you have lost color in the sky, and these trees have gone to 
pieces. ‘Trim up a little and get another proof.’’ 

So he does, and perhaps then he is all right, or perhaps he is met with, ‘‘ Well, 
this might do for some, but you can do better, and for the sake of your reputation, 

_ I think you would better cut it over.’’ 

' And so it goes, sometimes over and over again, till the engraver is heartsick. 
It is a standing joke, if a block is taken several times for proving, for the en- 
graver to query of the printers, ‘Will you take the engraving to pay for printing 
the proofs? ’”’ 

* But do you think all this discipline is for the sake of teasing the poor engraver? 
Certainly not! It is conscientious effort to improve upon the past, and is alike 
wearing to the nerves of the critic and the worker. Through such efforts come the 
successes of the new school of American wood engravers, about which, at this time, 
there is unusual interest, both at home and abroad. 
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Authorities differ as to the results produced by this school. 

George E. Woodberry, a recent writer on the subject, in his ‘‘ History of Wood 
Engraving,’’ says: ‘‘A considerable portion of this work consists in attempts to 
render original designs, not by interpreting the artistic qualities, but by imitating, 
as closely as possible, the original effects and showing the character of the original 

_ process, whether it were water-color, charcoal, oil painting, clay modeling, or any 
other. However desirable it may be to make known the original process, such 
knowledge does not enhance the value of the cut, and however pleasing it may be 
to the public to obtain copies, even successfully indicating general effects, without 
the charm of originals in other arts with which wood has little affinity, such work 
will rather satisfy curiosity than delight the eye. ‘The public may thus derive in- 
formation; they will not obtain works of artistic value at all equal to those which 
wood engraving might give them, did it not abdicate its own peculiar power of ex- 
pressing nature in a true, accurate, and beautiful way, and descend to mechanical 
imitation. ‘The application of the art to such purposes is a little more than another 
mode of photography, is a debasement of it; it ceases to be a fine art when it ceases 
to be practical for the sake of its own powers of beautiful expression. Such work, 
therefore, has only a secondary interest, as being one more process for the defective 
reproduction of beautiful things, and requires only passing mention. 

‘‘’The second and more evil tendency of recent engraving toward an abandon- 
ment of line, is exhibited in many phases by nearly all the younger men. 

‘‘In some cases the central portion of the cut seems alone to be cared for, and 
is much elaborated, while the surrounding parts fade off into the background with 
the uncertainty of a dissolving view; in other cases there seems to be an entire 
indifference about form and texture; there is no definition of the one or discrimina- 
tion in the other; but an effect only is sought for, usually vague and startling, 
always unsatisfactory, and not infrequently ugly. Such work is the product of 
ignorance, carelessness, or caprice. In it wood engraving ceases to be an art of ex- 
pression. These obscure masses, meant for trees, in which one may look with a 
microscope and see neither leaf, limb, nor bark; these mottled grounds, meant for 
grass, or houses, in which there is neither block nor fibre; these blocks of formless 
tints, in which all the veracity of the landscape perishes, do not record natural facts, 
or convey thought, or sentiment; they are simply vacant of meaning. ‘T'o illustrate 
or criticise such work would be an ungracious as well as a needless task.’’ 

This writer condemns somewhat the imitation of processes or textures. The 
imitator himself would advocate that he was taking the best method to bring out all 
that his copy called for. In giving my own opinion, I should ask you to accept this 
principle: That it is the artistic quality, and the power of that quality in the brain 
and in the soul back of the graver, which will bring the best result, whether in imi- 
tating a process, or engraving by any true, beautiful, accurate way, inherent in the 
wood itself. , i 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the English art critic, and editor of the Portfolio, in 
his ‘‘Graphic Arts,’’ speaks on exactly the same points. He says: ‘‘The great 
technical progress made by wood engraving in the nineteenth century has led to its 
employment for an entirely new kind of service. It has been discovered that, in 
skillful hands, the wood blocks might be made to imitate the qualities of all the 
different graphic arts; not with such perfection that there would be any chance of 
mistaking a wood cut for anything else, but with sufficient accuracy to convey to 
the spectator’s mind a sort of echo, which would recall to his memory the qualities 
of the art imitated.’’ 

‘‘It displeased all severe judges at first, because they preferred the genuine 
thing; an honest piece of cutting in fac-simile, or an honest piece of cutting in white 
line. ‘This was my view when I first saw the productions of that school of imitative 
wood cutting which has sprung up in America. Since then my views on the sub- 
ject have undergone some modification. It seems to me now, that if the situation 
of this imitative wood cutting is properly understood, it may render very acceptable 
services. It can be made to convey a suggestion of certain qualities in other arts 
which may be well worth having. * * * ‘This imitation wood cutting will con- 
vey a very fair idea of a picture, giving the local color with considerable accuracy, 
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and even suggesting the touch; or it will give the softness of a charcoal drawing, 
or the darks and lights, and flat middle tint of a black and white chalk drawing on 
grey paper. All these, and many other features of imitation, may be precious ser- 
vices in a great democratic community, where thousands of people receive a good 
magazine, yet could not afford to fill portfolios with different classes of prints. 
Now, whatever may be the difference of opinion about the desirableness of this imi- 
tative art, there can be no question that the Americans have far surpassed other 
nations in delicacy of execution. ‘The manual skill displayed in their wood cuts is 
a continued marvel, and it is accompanied by so much intelligence that a portfolio 
of their best wood cuts is most interesting; not only do they understand engraving 
thoroughly, but they are the best printers in the world.”’ 

‘The two superiorities in American wood engraving are in tone and texture, 

two qualities very popular in modern times in all the graphic arts which can attain 
them.’’ : 
“Tone, in wood cutting, depends upon the management of greys, and I cannot 
but heartily admire the almost unlimited ingenuity with which the Americans vary 
not only the tone, but the very quality, of these intermediates, getting not one gamut 
only but several, with the faculty of going from one to the other on occasion, as if 
changing the stops of an organ. Some of their greys are pure and clear, others 
cloudy; others, ‘like veils of thinnest lawn’; others, again, are semi-transparent, 
like a very light wash of body-color, and whatever may be their quality it is always 
surprising how steadily a delicate tone is maintained in them. As for texture, these 
engravers seem to be able to imitate any thing that is set before them.”’ 

‘To appreciate the technical advance, we must always remember that tone and 
texture are simply absent from the school of Holbein.”’ . 

And in comparing the present with Bewick, he says: ‘‘His admirers rank him 
too high, because he never saw things in their true relation to each other, because 
he had no conception of visual effect; he could take a bird or a fish and copy its 
feathers or its scales, and give quite accurately the beautifnl curves of its.outline, 
but if he had to make a group and set it in a landscape he had no other notion of 
managing such a piece of work than simply doing one thing after another as if each 
had been alone. * * * His management of tones showed little artistic craft.’ 

Another class of work which is increasing in importance, is the reproduction of 
oil paintings. ‘his, when properly done, is not really copying. It is the transla- 
tion of an idea, in its character and sentiment, from one language to another. 

The recently published Portfolio of Proofs, by the Society of American Wood- 
Engravers, is an example of this kind of work. Here the photograph is of little 
value beyond mapping the subject, for the obvious reason that a part of the colors 
ofa painting are non-actinic, that is, the cool tones, blues especially, will not take 
at all, and warm tones will come up too strong in the photograph. ‘This holds true, 
in the main, in spite of the skillful efforts of the most artistic photographers. The 
examples here shown are intended to illustrate this principle, and are chosen from 
the poorest specimens of the photograph used in the portfolio. I will not libel the 
profession by calling them a fair sample of the whole. But, after all, the responsi- 
bility rests with the engraver himself, to produce a harmony in black and white that 
shall echo the intangible qualities of the original. It is a new creation, exactly the 
same as the painter-etcher’s reproduction is a new creation, and the result is entitled 
to consideration as an art product for the same reason that a rare etching is cherished 
for the personality stamped upon it. If the original be artistic, the reproduction, in 
its narrower compass of values, must move upon the same plan, and be imbued with 
the same artistic spirit. If the subject is approached with love and sympathy, there 
are naturally life and warmth in the result; if, on the contrary, the work is under- 
taken in a mechanical-commercial, or intellectual spirit purely, there are, quite 
as naturally, dead ashes in the hands of the laborer at the finish. 

Much interest has also been manifested in another phase of ourengraving. Mr. 
Hamerton speaks of it. He says: ‘‘It would be a great pleasure to see artist wood 
engravers working out their own designs, but wood engraving requires rather more 
patience than original artists often possess, so they are likely to prefer etching.”’ 

This brings me to the question of taking the engraver out of his own sphere as 
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the interpreter of other men’s thoughts and encouraging him in the effort to bring 
out designs of his own. The effect on the engraver of the present in coming in con- 
tact with so many artists besides the draughtsman on wood, is to encourage the 
training of himself in the processes ofethose artists; such working and familiarity 
bring about a much better result for all than would be otherwise reached. Indeed, 
many artists are generous enough to acknowledge a better result than the copy calls 
for; a result produced, not because it was made in line, stipple, or imitation of 
any process, but because of thorough study, with the artist, of the aS of 
the work that he wished to bring out. 

Sometimes, after long acquaintance, the artist has given the engraver only a 
sketch, expecting him to complete and finish his idea. Such a state of affairs, you 
will see, is different in its aspect from that of years ago, and has not so much of 
imitation in it, as the engraving of a washed drawing upon the wood. ‘The engraver 
is the companion, and not the slave of the artist. Such experience fosters in the 
engraver the spirit of originality, and the aspiration to produce something of his 
own. Then, of course, he is in the field of the artist, and must take its responsibil- 
ities. He may succeed, and do better work than he otherwise would, or he may 
wander about in the dark, lose his bearing, and long to get back to the publisher, 
for a drawing to anchor to, preferring to ‘‘ bear the ills he has, than fly to others 
that he knows not of.”’ 

There is in the profession an intense and growing feeling of the need of a more 
thorough artistic study. Figure men are already pushing into the field of original 
work, and their little clubs for the study of living models are springing up in all 
directions. ‘Their manner of working in this direction differs somewhat from that of 
the men who choose out of door subjects as their natural expression, and this variety 
of aim, even to the efforts in pure imagination, is to be commended. At present 
there is a prospect that all branches of art will be represented by the American 
engravers. ‘To say these original efforts are complete and entirely successful would 
be an absurd assumption, and entirely foreign to the feelings of the workers them- 
selves. None realize more keenly the limitations of black and white, and, as well, 
the limitations of any human expression whatever in the great world of art. 

Nature and art are very large, and human beings are very small. None of us 
can take in, understand, and bring into harmony, more than a very small truth at a 
time. Drop but one new, vital truth into a human soul, let it germinate, and it will 
send it upward like a bird cleaving the sky. 

Why are the great truths so indefinable and hard to reach, and why must we 
spend a life in finding out that we know nothing? Why are we here expecting to 
fathom the secrets of an art when we cannot understand the simplest truths affecting 
‘ourselves? We reason, we study, make rules and systems, and yet we cannot tell 
why the wife loves the husband, the child the mother, or why other human beings 
cannot take the place of loved ones just as well. 

All of us can calmly advise and reason with a friend in trouble, or talk about 
this or that measure affecting the welfare of the state, the church, or the circle in 
which we move. But let the main springs of our lives be touched, and the forces 
within us are like lightning. Wecannot tell why, but we are alive! 

Shall we have no purpose or principle then? Yes. But let it be understood in 
the beginning that we are all groping in the dark at best. When we find any mind 
perfectly sure of itself, we may be sure that there is very little there for guidance and 
support. 

Thus, while giving some views on original working from nature, please consider 
it as but®one expression, and that perhaps the results do not even bear out the pur- 
pose aimed for. 

In studying from nature, whether with color, or black and white, I find the 
strongest fascination myself in the study of values, that is the relation of the large 
masses one with another, in their tone and color, and the effect of light with its 
changes throughout the whole. A knowledge of the principles underlying the values 
has been brought here by American art students from abroad, and in the attempts to 
suggest such truths in white and black, are seen the aims of the new school of 
young men in distinction from older men, who claim that form, texture, and line, 
are the only true mission of wood-engraving. 
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But, to explain values; if you go out to sketch a scene from nature in color, 
you must first decide what you will have. Do you want a scientific topographical 
drawing? ‘hen get the civil engineer with his measurements. Do you want all 
the form you can see? Then get a photographer. Or do you want something that 
will suggest and bring back that which touches your feelings after the scene has 
passed like a dream? ‘Then you would better find that something yourself and put 
it down, and perhaps you will meet some one else that will understand your expres- 
sion. 

In the beginning the palette is laid with its colors. White is the highest 
light, and black the darkest shade; here are the beginning and the end of the scale of 
color. If you hold white in front of the sky it is dark, in front of the sun it is 
black, consequently you have nothing bright enough to make the sun and sky with. 
If you hold black in front of nature’s deepest shadows, it is grey, so you have noth- 
ing dark enough to make those shadows with. And in all the intermediate tones 
there is the same discrepancy. Nature has more compass in one single shade than 
you have in your whole palette of colors. Add to this the fact that the light is con- 
tinually changing, and in five minutes the scene that pleased you may be gone, or, 
at least, there has vanished the hidden poetry or quality that you would like to seize 
and carry away. 

Yet you are trying for something more than the form that is before you. Reason 
it as you will, and you cannot get it. Then take up form, and you will find the 
same results. Nature has millions of perfect forms under every glance of the eye; 
and in her tones she is like a vast organ, of magnificent sweep and compass, chang- 
ing with every ray of light and breath of wind, always right and in perfect harmony. 
And with what would you interpret her? You have nothing but a penny whistle! 
Yet, it is better to blow a whistle of a few notes compass, in harmony, than to blow 
a Christmas horn with no variation whatever in its tone. 

Now a few words upon the Japan proof, thus far the only representative impres- 
sion from the wood block that takes rank with the best prints from steel engravings 
or etched plates. 

I have already spoken of the fundamental difference in printing from relief 
engraving and the steel plate. This difference of handling extends through all the 
stages of mounting and framing, and the ramifications of trade in fine art subjects. 
In intaglio printing heavy massive papers are dampened and forced into the engrav- 
ing with arolling pressure. ‘This gives a slight relief to the print with a solid 
foundation of heavy paper, and a consequent ease in handling. The delicate wood 
block, with ink on the surface, the pressure being by simple contact, requires a 
paper as soft and pliable as satin to bring the best results. At present, a thin paper 
made only in Japan, with silk in its fibre, best fulfills these conditions, and when 
mounted, as it can be with proper experience, so that it does not adhere to the 
mount at the back, the glass in front, or pull at the corners during changes of the 
weather, there is a transluscent tone pervading the print that is akin to the shade 
imparted to a fine etching in the hands of an artistic printer. Of course all these 
helps and adaptations are to meet the demand fora fine art product, of exactly the 
same nature as that held out for the finest prints from the etching plate, and the 
judgment upon the result depends very much on the ‘‘point of view”? from which 
you look at it. 

To a small publisher, a cheap, open cut contains infinitely more art than one 
that costs ten times as much and is so fine that his presses fill it up in the printing. 
Himself and customers are perfectly correct in voting the result from the vaunted 
fine engraving a ‘‘mud hole!’’ But the magazine publisher, with an immense 
capital invested in machinery, with trained skill especially adapted to the purposes, 
has a different view. He wants the finest that hecan handle, consistent with a large 
circulation. But he, in his turn, is scorned by the art dealer who sells only a few 
impressions, and at the rate of from ten to fifty dollars each. He must have pure 
personal quality, with no taint of the-mechanical in his result. And so the “point 
of view’’ dominates the whole question of art values. Mark Twain aptly illustrates 
one view when he takes a Connecticut Yankee back to the age of chivalry. The 
hero, having a fine castle to live in, is disturbed by the lack of refinement in his sur- 
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roundings. Not even a chromo to soften the ruggedness. At his home in Hartford 
he had nine ‘‘God bless our Homes’’ upon the walls. And he missed them. Ata 
recent exhibition in New York, and occupying the whole end of a wall, amid a set- 
ting of superb draperies, was hung a picture scarcely two feet square. A constant 
stream of fashionable people were moving to and fro before it, to the neglect of better 
work by the same hand. ‘The price of that picture to-day is one hundred and ten 
thousand dollars, and its intrinsic value is no greater now than thirty years ago, 
when its first price was about three hundred, of which the artist received less 
than one hundred. And the history of the ‘‘Angelus’’ is but a type of the discrep- 
ancies that govern all standards of art production. Is it strange that an artist 
feels that he has no-settled position? And think you that the man who builds on 
technique is better off than another? I have heard criticisms on the Barbizon school 
by masters of the brush that left no excuse for their existence. Yet one picture 
taken from the exhibit at the American Art Galleries would sink a whole academy 
out of sight. e 

This leads me, naturally, to look at our subject from still another ‘‘point of view.”’ 

} Thus far our thoughts have been confined to the simple visible phases of nature 

and their study, or, to use a familiar term, realistic art. We have appealed to no 
special feeling in the matter. We have tried to build a plain, comfortable house, and 
expected no tears to cement the brick and mortar. Yet you will find, if your work 
has been in earnest, the feelings have been there all the same, and, strange to say, 
are the most important part of the whole matter, 

It is astonishing how consistent, and yet inconsistent, how powerful and yet 
how weak, the art which appeals to the feelings and imagination, can be and yet 
live. It seems to have laws of its own, akin to poetry and music. Perhaps it can be 
properly called poetical art. It insists that the feelings shall be reproduced rather than 
the tangible facts. I don’t know that the best work of this kind is in conflict with the 
greater truths of nature, but it is constantly sacrificing the trifles. Perhaps the 
proper way to put it is, that it is a distillation of nature’s essences through a human 
soul; and the product is poetical art. However, whatever it is, most of us are glad to 
accept it whenever we have the chance. 

As a case in point I give an experience which made a strong impression on my 
mind at the time, so strong that I have felt that any tangible representation of the 
fact would be wholly inadequate to bring back the reality of the experience. It was 
a trip down the Lachine Rapids of the St. Lawrence river. 

Just at sunset, on a summer evening, the little steamer crowded with passen- 
gers, pushed out from the wharf at Lachine, with her bow headed for the rapids, and 
destined for Montreal. At the same time, another boat puffing heavy volumes of 
black smoke from her chimneys, passed on up the river. A crowd of Indian canoes 
shot between the two steamers as they separated, and while being tossed on the 
sparkling waves seemed like corks rolling in a sea of molten gold. 

The upper sky was heavy with cumuli clouds, but broken at the horizon, and 
lighted a brilliant scarlet and yellow. The rolling smoke of the upper steamer 
joined the upper clouds like a gigantic crawling monster, but the lower edges were 
lurid in the direct rays of the setting sun. A few moments brought the downward 
speeding vessel to the verge of the fall. With stilled engines, she poised a moment 
with bated breath, like a great white bird about to plunge from a cliff. Beneath, 
the mighty current was black and resistless. In front, the track was hid in awful 
mist and gloomy shadow. Behind, the track was a golden pathway direct toa 
glorious sunset sky. She was leaving heaven and plunging into the very jaws of 
hell! 

Down she sped—to the right—to the left—almost upon the breakers—yet never 
touching. Passing rocky islands with their tossing pines like a flash, enveloped in 
foam, she drove on out of the sunlight into the gloomy shadow—till finally she 
emerged into the still waters below, passed under the Victoria bridge, and sailed up 
to meet the twinkling lights of Montreal. 

I have seen many pictures of the shooting of Lachine Rapids, but none of them 
brought back the feeling of experience. And, strange to say, a friend has lately 
painted a marine subject that does bring back the experience, His picture has 
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nothing to do with the rapids. But the sunset, in contrast with a turbulent waste 
of waters, a helpless boat tossing on the waves, convey the main issues of the story 
just the same. 

I have been in a dark wood at frak with the whole heavens lighted with forest 
fires, perfectly safe, and yet alone; fancying myself a child, fleeing in terror from an 
avenging spirit. I have stood on the mountain-side and seen the storm-clouds 
appear. It seemedias if all the hosts of heaven were marshalling for battle. And 
so real was the sentiment of the scene, that in the exaltation of the moment I was 
riding with the squadrons of cloud masses as they swept over the field. I have 
been snugly encased in the bunk of a sketching car at night during a fearful thun- 
der storm, with lightning crashing through the trees, the rain pounding like pistol 
shots on the zinc roof; and forked limbs scratching against the sides as if to tear me 
in pieces. Then like the growls of a disappointed, angry beast the storm passes 
and I hear the mutterings lessening in the distance, leaving behind only the gentle 
sighing of the pines and a few pattering rain drops. I have looked down upon a 
river in the evening and seen the mist arise from its lair; have beheld the long, 
cold, slimy serpent go curling upward to pluck the golden stars one by one from the 
vault of heaven. 

I have recently seen Niagara Falls for the first time. It is scarcely possible 
that anything can be added to what has been already expressed in regard to this 
magnificent work of nature. Poets and artists have sounded its fame, till even the 
guides and hack drivers use high sounding phrases to draw a few more pennies from 
the weary pilgrims. 

What happened to touch my feelings was from sources entirely unexpected. 
The first impression was from the sides and approaches of Goat Island on a misty 
morning. ‘The sun was faintly rising above a huge column of angry waters that 
seemed to spring from the clouds to sweep the little island out of existence. Here 
it was possible to realize that the great lakes of America were coming down upon 
~ the spectator with all the grandeur of unlimited power. But, as a relief to the over- 
powering oppression, the sun lighted a slender fringe of willows against the murky 
sky, and a church bell sounded out from the village, and sent silver tones cutting 
through the wild surges like a gleam of hope in a darkened land. 

Later, the setting sun lighted the whole front of the falls, and I was standing 
on the steps leading to Luna Island. ‘The frozen mists covered the foliage with 
most delicate tracery. Below the falls the stunned waters were recoiling and twist- 
ing like molten lava streams. A black scraggy pine stood out in sharp relief 
against the shooting spray of the American Fall, and upon the pure white of the 
rebounding vapours, shone one of the most beautiful rainbows that I ever saw. 
Waving and dancing over the awful chasm like a fairy, disappearing in gloom with 
a breath of wind, reappearing the next moment more gorgeous than ever, it made 
up a phantasy of color far beyond the range of any human expression whatever. 

Who is to tell us how to grasp, to keep, or to express the strong impressions 
that gather about a life. Wecan only suggest that such notes are in unison with a 
deeper force, that like a great wave, either carries humanity a glistening bubble 
upon its bosom, or reversing its fate, hurls it as an empty illusion upon the shores 
of time. An artist’s life must be spent in grappling with impossibilities for the sake 
of suggesting infinite possibilities, and if he but touches those hidden forces, in 
whatever fashion he chooses, he is greater than philosopher or realist. 

And those of you who have the right to choose from the products of his labor, 
will remember that, whatever reaches down, and lifts up that which is sweetest and 
best within you, whether it comes from the murmuring brooks in the meadows, the 
whispering of the pines in the forest, the music of cow-bells on the mountain-side, 
or from simple wood engraving, that, to you, is the highest art. 


ELBRIDGE KINGSLEY, 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN WOOD-ENGRAVING 


It is not an uncommon thing for a man to make more noise in the world after he 
is dead than he was ever held accountable for during his life time. His contention 
is over, no one is interested in magnifying his faults, and, as a consequence, his 
virtues shine and are much heard of for a few days. Man’s works are smeared by 
the hands that made them, and partake of this much of his nature. Little is known 
of Nineveh or Babylon, but there is no end of solicitude concerning the ‘‘remains!”’ 
It is needless to multiply examples; the rule is of universal application. Hence, we 
need not wonder that the art of wood-engraving should have awakened the wide- 
‘spread interest, which it undoubtedly has, now that a year or two have elapsed 
since, with chaplets and tears, it was laid, by its heirs presumptive, High-tone, No- 
tone, and Monotone, in respectful interment. It is like those fortunate individuals 
who have lived to read their own obituaries; for this solemn purpose, relating to 
wood-engraving, we need not alter what Prof. Chas. Eliot Norton pronounced of it 
twelve or fourteen years ago: ‘‘It is the most interesting art we have.”’ 

To recount a few evidences of the interest referred to; in January last it was 
honored by a wake in its memory by the Grolier Club, at which an exhibition was 
made of consecutive work from the earliest wood-cutting—to make a nice point— 
down to Durer.and his contemporaries. Dr. Wm. C. Prime delivered the eulogium, 
which was full of earnestness and feeling. 

The following month, under the shadowing wing of the same Grolier club, the 
art had a complete resurrection, having just returned from Paris in all the latest 
styles and subject to gold, silver, and bronze medals, and diplomas of honorable 
mention. ‘This needed no eulogium but spoke loudly in its own behoof; and still it 
continues to manifest itself to the world as a vital force full of grace and the spirit of 
true art. From the Grolier club it went to the Hamilton club of Brooklyn; it is 
now in the Cizcinnati Museum; from there it goes to Los Angeles, Cal., Denver, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, and Springfield, Mass., and so many possible applica- 
tions are in view, that it seems doomed, like the ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast-table,”’ 
and the Humma, ‘‘to be ever on the wing.” 

It is, doubtless, a matter for gratulation that the art of wood-engraving has 
something more than an historical interest; on this presumption, at least, I shall 
venture to address you only on that part of wood-engraving which lends itself to 
individual expression. 

For this purpose we need hamper ourselves with none of its legends and none 
of its entangling disputes. A sufficient illustration is afforded by accessible works of 
engravers, as to the fictile character of the art, almost beyond that of any other. I 
dare say there is no other, so dominated by the great characters who, from time to. 
time, have practiced it; so that its line of steady progress is lost sight of in the 
craggy mountain range, which the force of individuality has thrown up against the 
horizon of our mental observation. : 

Before the wood-engraver was the ‘‘ Formsneider,’’ whose function was simply 
to remove wood from the outlines of figures drawn upon ‘‘planks,’’ leaving them 
standing in relief. His tools were gouges similar to those used by wood carvers of 
the present day. ‘The pine engravers who do the circus bills use the same tools and 
use them in the same manner. In speaking of the billet of wood upon which the 
‘“‘Formsneider’’ wrought as a ‘“‘plank,’’ I but borrow a term from Mr. Linton, in 
mentioning similar work. What is meant is, a flat piece of wood with the grain 
running lengthwise, the same as in an ordinary board. 

When the ‘‘ Formsneider’s’’ work was done a handle was attached to the back 
of his ‘‘plank,’’ the lines on its face were inked with a ‘‘dabber’’ or ‘‘ink-ball;’’ it 
was then laid with its face on the paper, and pressure administered by the arm, the 
hand grasping the handle. The result was an impression of a mere outline of the 
intended picture, which was not complete until the color man, using stencils, filled 
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in the forms with appropriate colors. The ‘‘ Formsneider’’ did eventually attain to 
that position where he was entrusted, by the artist, with a very few lines which 
transcended the mere pattern and suggested shading. 

Nothing could be more simple, one would think; yet, into this simple vocation 
Albert Durer put his colossal mind and, at once, it assumed his proportions and be- 
came a fine art. Dr. Prime is reported to have said of him; ‘‘ He desired to utilize 
the printing press for artists as it had been utilized for authors.’’ No artist had 
ever used the printing press to illustrate a book or to print a fac-simile of his own 
drawing. He prepared the blocks and in 1498 published ‘‘ The Apocalypse,’’ the 
first book illustrated by wood-engravings, or in which the artist addressed the pub- 
lic with his own lines in print. These were the first wood cuts to which the words 
of Erasmus could apply, ‘‘If you add color you injure them.’’ It was a new art, at 
once adopted everywhere. Book publishers seized upon it. Artists were instructed 
by Durer and by his works. All kinds of books, theology, science, law, romance, 


history, every thing was illustrated. ‘‘’The power of the new art was at once felt in 
the great controversies of the day. It was used on both sides in caricatures and 
argument, and had unmeasured effect on the religious revolution.’? ‘Truly, much of 


this force arose from the simple adaptation of newly discovered means to a given 
end; yet, it was due to Albert Durer that a new art was created to suit the need, and 
nothing could more firmly establish the individual impress upon this art, of this 
great mau—painter, sculptor, architect, engineer, copper-plate engraver—the in- 
ventor of etching—nothing, I say, could more firmly establish the individual im- 
. press upon this art of this great man, than the fact that for two hundred years after 
him the art steadily declined. 

A number of names, more or less notable, cluster around that of Albert Durer, 
in the practice of wood-engraving, but they are, in this particular, so much the off- 
spring of his own great genius that they fail to serve our present purpose. 

The second mountain peak in our range, is Hans Holbein, who next stamped 
the art with his personal character and raised it into consideration. Some thought- 
ful writers of the present day, hold that the bounds set by these two masters should | 
never have been transcended by the wood-engraver; but as the arts are subject to 
growth as a necessary condition of existence, this one may as safely be left to find 
its proper altitude as any other lusty urchin who is given to outgrowing his clothes. 

From the period in which Durer and Holbein flourished, for two hundred years 
wood-engraving led a very utilitarian and feeble existence, when another strong 
personality infused it with new life, which has not only lasted down to the present 
day, but has increased constantly in vigor. ‘Thomas Bewick was the name of this 
new peak of personality. He had a divine call to his vocation;—a lover of nature, 
even as a lad; with quick perceptions and a ready hand. It was a species of devo- 
tion for him to sketch on doors and fences, with a bit of chalk, the forms of animals, 
for which he had an inborn fondness. A local copper-plate engraver, seeing these 
evidences of genius, hunted up the young devotee and had him apprenticed to him- 
self to learn to engrave. ‘The necessity for illustrating a scientific book, where it 
was desirable that the illustrations should be printed with the text, gave him his 
opportunity, and, from this beginning, young Bewick developed into one of our 
notable artists. His engraving is sometimes harshly criticised. In his time he was 
rivalled by those who felt sure of and constantly claimed superiority over him, and 
certainly, with some reason. In Branston, for instance, we find a greater refine- 
ment of manner, but Chatto settles the case when he says in THE HISsTory oF 
Woop-ENGRAVING, ‘‘ Bewick was an artist as well as a wood-engraver.’’ It is as 
an artist that we think of Thomas Bewick. His illustrations of the History or 
QUADRUPEDS and BritisH Birps are replete with the expression of animal life. 
Only the closest observation and the tenderest sympathy with the subjects of his 
study could have yielded such results. And this devotion to nature and truth is 
what constitutes an artist, no matter whether he cover the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel with his design, or only a blackened block measuring three inches by two. 
' Bewick not only re-discovered wood-engraving, but he discovered possibilities wzthin 
zt which had never before been dreamed of. Before his time wood-engraving was 
subsidiary to illustration, Neither Durer’s nor Holbein’s art went beyond a fac- 
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simile reproduction. They had no larger thought for wood-engraving than to make 
it imitate the effect of plate-engraving, with the lines in relief, so as to make it possi- 
ble to print illustrations with the letter press of a book. But there was to be one 
more onward step taken by the art; Bewick’s aspirations could not be fettered by 
conventions, however venerable; he chose for himself an entirely new path; discard- 
ing the fac-simile treatment of his predecessors, he made for himself the ‘‘white- 
line’’ in which all his work was done;—and made it for the wood-engraver of all 
time, for this is the one distinctive feature of the wood-engraver’s work. All other 
manners he can imitate, but the effects produced by the ‘‘ white-line’’ are his alone, 
inimitable in any other graphic art. 

Here it may be well to spend a while in demonstrating the difference—for a 
white line presupposes a black-line; and these two terms ‘‘ white-line’’ and ‘‘black- 
line’’ distinguish two styles of wood-engraving, each one almost distinct from its 
_ corrival. ‘Their differences are much more in spirit, however, than in anything tan- 
gible to those who have but an ordinary interest in the matter, but, from the time of 
Bewick, they have existed beside each other, yet separate, until photography applied 
to wood-engraving, has, in the words of Mr. Kruell, given us ‘‘the white and black 
line in unity of expression.’’ 

When a drawing is made with a black point of any kind, on white paper, as 
with a pencil or crayon point, it may be said to be done in a black line. A drawing 
made on a black surface with a white point, as chalk or Chinese white, using a fine 
brush—after Dore’s treatment of apparitions—may be said to be done in ‘“‘ white- 
line.”’ 

The plate-engraver always works with a black line; the lines cut into his plate 
are those which print; for, you will understand, after he inks his plate for printing 
he wipes all the ink from the surface, by this process filling his lines with ink; a 
sheet of paper is then put upon the plate and together, plate and paper, are passed 
under heavy pressure; the paper is thus pressed into the lines and receives the ink. 
The fact that the lines which he cuts are those which print, confers a great freedom 
upon the plate engraver, in the matter of crossing his lines, for the sake of tone or 
the graduation of tone. The wood-engraver, to produce a similar result, has to re- 
move the little diamond shaped interstices between the intersecting lines; for his 
printing is done by inking the raised or relieved portions of his work and then with 
paper over it, it is subjected to pressure. While his facile material enables him to 
distance the plate engraver as to the time needed for the accomplishment of his 
work, he does not enjoy all the liberty in the practice of his art, of which it is capa- 
ble, until he can work with the abandon of the plate engraver in crossing his lines. 
He can do this by cutting white lines. The ‘‘ white-line’’ wood-engraver theoretic- 
ally engraves (or draws) in white upon a black background. W. A. Chatto, the 
writer of JACKSON’S HISTORY OF WOOD-ENGRAVING, before referred to, speaks thus 
of Bewick as an engraver: ‘‘Bewick’s style of engraving, as displayed in the Birds, 
is exclusively his own. He adopts no conventional mode of representing textures 
or producing an effect, but skillfully avails himself of the most simple and effective 
means which his art affords of faithfully and efficiently representing his subject. He 
never wastes his time in laborious trifling to display his skill in execution;—he 
walks with a higher aim, to represent nature; and, consequently, he never bestows 
his pains except to express a meaning. ‘The manner in which he has represented the 
feathers in many of his birds, is as admirable as it is perfectly original. His feeling 
for his subject, his knowledge of his art, suggest the best means of effecting his end, 
and the manner in which he has employed them entitle him to rank as a wood-en- 
graver—without reference to his merits as a designer—among the very best that 
have practiced the art.”’ 

These words describe very much of what is being discovered in the latest devel- 
opment of the art, yet, although written, fifty-two years ago, the following words by 
the same author remain as true as on the day they were penned. ‘‘ Nothing of the 
same kind that wood engraving has produced since the time of Bewick can for a 
moment bear comparision with these cuts. They are not to be equalled till a 
designer and engraver shall arise possessed of Bewick’s knowledge and nature, and 
endowed with his happy talent of expressing it.”’ 
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Another innovation of permanent value, which was introduced by Bewick, was 
the use of the ena of the grain instead of its longitudinal direction in the wood he 
worked upon. ‘This was due, no doubt, to its adaptability to his tools, which were 
those of the copper-plate engraver. This change alone made possible the great 
advance which has since taken place. A genius, only, dare do such things. He 
bent an old, used-up art, to the purpose of his will, and the new shape made it a 
new art. Further, he made this creation of his permanent, by schooling a number of 
pupils in it, any one of whom adds lustre to his name. ‘The influence of this devel- 
opment, far spreading, is to be credited, too, with the existence of the so-called 
London School of Wood-engraving, from which sprang nearly all the great engravers ~ 
of England’s dominant period in this art. A galaxy is here represented beyond the 
limits of my paper to adequately treat; I can hardly characterize them as mountain 
peaks of my geological illustration—they are all conspicuous foot-hills at a lofty 
elevation around the Alpine height of Bewick. Branston affected a superiority over 
the North-country master, but as the lineal descendants from his school refer with 
pride to Bewick, Branston can hardly be looked upon as even a rival. A general 
assurance of the great diversity of individual expression here represented will have to 
suffice for this entire, great school of engraving, for it were useless to dwell with 
examples, however excellent, so remote from your view. Nevertheless, those of you 
who are interested, may verify for yourselves, whenever you meet the work of Nes- 
bit, Harvey, Clennell, Jackson, Samuel and Thomas Williams, John Orrin Smith and 
a score of contemporaries, whether they engraved only as their masters did, or, if it 
were not, rather, that, although their art gushed from one fountain, in every instance, 
it took on the form of the individuality receiving it. 

The next great mind that gave its impress to the art was that of W. J. Linton. 
In considering his work and the reach of his influence, the subject becomes related 
to our own country, so, in its further consideration, I shall abandon, save for pur- 
poses of general reference, any connection which the engravers of foreign countries 
may bear to it. 

In America, down to quite a recent date, wood-engraving was entirely imitative. 
I do not recall a single instance, until within the last fifteen or twenty years, of an 
American engraver working with the sense of being an artist. If a latent talent 
were developed by any, for drawing, through imitation of John Gilbert or Darley, 
they speedily took it beyond possible contamination with engraving, and became 
draughtsmen. In this manner engraving lost Herrick, E. J. Whitney, Cass Gris- 
wold, W. J. Hennessy, Harry Fenn, and J. Francis Murphy. . 

When photography was adopted as a hand-maid to wood-engraving, a broader 
art culture was demanded of those who provided subjects for it, than the old-fash- 
ioned draughtsman possessed; consequently thorough artists were called into requisi- 
tion; besides these, masterpieces of painter’s work were freely chosen for magazine 
and book illustrations. Spurred by contact with intelligences that had been quick- 
ened through study in the best schools, flattered by the thought that he might be 
worthy to interpret the great works of the world into his own popular vernacular, the 
modern wood-engraver has found his art worth all the broad and lofty culture that he 
can bring to it. Thus he is becoming more and more an artist himself in the truest 
sense of the word; and, in the mental vision of some of our enthusiasts, the day is 
not remote when the engraver’s ability shall be gauged by his love for the truth as it 
is in nature, coupled to his power of giving it his own expression—the old art of 
Bewick. 

It is among modern engravers of our own country that we shall find the best 
illustrations of the topic I have chosen for your thought, because their work is 
known to you. ‘To help your understanding I will briefly retrace the steps by which 
their progress has been made and the result obtained. I need trouble you with no 
reference to authorities, having attained to something like the infallibility of the 
oldest inhabitant myself, and from memory can trace influences which have, from 
time to time, aided in forming what English reviewers have been pleased to call the 
‘‘American School of Wood-engraving.”’ 

It is forty years to-day since I entered upon the practice of wood-engraving. 
How vividly I recall that interminable first day! My occupation consisted in reading 
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JacKson’s History OF WOOD-ENGRAVING, a book half as big as ‘‘Webster’s Una- 
bridged,’’—and I wasn’t much given to reading either; and the day was so hot, and 
the room so musty! With a boy’s instinct I could see how that floor was swept. 
As a preparation, it was well drenched with water; then the broom applied in such a 
manner as plastered the resulting mixture well to the floor, massing it about bench 
and table legs, and various other stationary objects, until they had the appearance 
of a country house banked up for the winter. A pungent odor of dust and tobacco 
prevailed, and gradually came to associate itself, in my mind, with the beautiful art 
I had dreamed of in my sylvan home. I thirsted,—I had tasted at their fountain, 
it was vile river water,—and I longed for the bubbling spring by the hillside, hun- 
dreds of miles away.. Through drowsy eyelids I occasionally looked down the long 
room lighted by many windows, like a factory loft; it was cluttered with presses, 
book-cases, and various forms of mysterious use; I saw the tall, handsome figure of 
my employer; he was twirling his rakish moustache or forming his hyperion soap 
locks; the draughtsmen,—one a refugee from the recent German revolutions, a 
cigar ever in his mouth, the smoke of which he emitted through his nostrils; the other 
a very shy little man making illustrations for a Sunday School book of the period, 
where the boy who goes fishing on Sunday is always drowned; then the boys! and 
there were so many of them! I hungered for some token of encouragement or recog- 
nition from these, but they seemed unconscious of my presence. My illusion of 
becoming an artist was soon dispelled, and, in its stead, there grew a sense of being 
a very bad boy in limbo. If I permitted myself to turn quite around in my chair I 
could see the western end of Independence Hall, and this was the sole compensation 
for my penance. 


But, finally, this first day, like the happiest of my life, came to anend. I had 
hardly time to be thankful, when my fellow-apprentices—that’s what we called them 
—gathered around me with the most exuberant display of friendship; even the two 
boys whose turn it was to paste the floor, stopped, one with a sprinking pot, the 
other with a broom, until they had ‘‘scraped’’ my acquaintance. ‘I‘wo others actu- 
ally, in some sort of jealousy, lest one should have more of me than the other, 
insisted upon accompanying me home. It was some two miles distant, and what a 
walk it was! I didn’t swap one bit of intelligence with them, but both my ears 
were kept busy receiving incessant streams of information about my new place and 
its people. Such big talk about engraving it has not been my pleasure to listen to 
since. My head swelled with verdant afflatus; my horizon spread away illimitably; 
again I saw myself spurning the earth that I might paint the heavens! (I always 
had the curious notion that wood-engraving would somehow lead to painting.) As 
we drew near our journey’s end, a quiet fell upon my comrades. Their last bit of 
information was conveyed in ‘‘all but hushed voices,’’ and out of respect for the 
subject, neither interrupted the other, but antiphonally they bore their testimony to 
the character and ability of an invalid apprentice who did all the best work of the 
house; he had his pick of the Sunday School book illustrations; ‘‘and what a line 
he cuts!’’ ‘‘He is permitted to work at home.’”’ This privilege seemed almost 
worth being an invalid for! ‘‘ But he was very ill; suspected consumption; not long 
for this world!’’ and then, as if a matter pertaining to his unfortunate condition, 
I was solemnly told that ‘‘he sttidied Linton! ”’ 


I was at that age when boys feel it incumbent upon them to know every- 
thing; so, although I resisted the interrogatory exclamation, ‘‘You don’t say so!’’ I 
hadn’t the courage to ask what sort of necromancy the object of our solicitude was 
addicted to. 


In time I came to know the gentle youth who, from the incident related, excited 
within mea romantic interest; to know of his devotion to his art, his skill in its 
practice, how generous with help and encouragement for his juniors, and how patient 
in suffering. I learned, also, what it was to study Linton. At this time the Eng- 
lish school was the only one to offer any inducement to our study. ‘There were 
found in it all the elements we discover in the most inspired efforts of the artist 
engraver of the present day; not in their fullness, or everywhere, but sufficient to 
show the domination of a living soul. 
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From out the English school, like the spire from a church, erect, and pointing 
hopefully upward, stood the art of Linton. Much as we might admire, much as we 
might wonder at the juicy, toneful, deep colored work of the English engravers in 
general, every youthful American engraver who felt an interest in his work, 
modestly averred that he had ‘‘studied Linton.’’ When now I bring to bear the 
reflective sight of age, upon that tentative period, how little there appears of study 
in the wrapt devotion to the master of the time, in the work of even our dear, favor- 
ite apprentice. All worshipped, but would no more dare study Linton than guess 
at the Sphinx riddle. His work seemed a miracle, and none of us had faith equiva- 
lent to a miracle. We would look awhile at his ‘‘Virgin and Child,’’ after a cartoon 
by Raphael, his ‘‘ Infant Hercules,’’ after Reynolds, or ‘‘Cymbeline,’’ after Haydon; 
then with tools set each to a certain line, (‘‘tint tools,’’) try to cut what we saw. It 
was of no avail,—the result was always the product of Tom, Dick or Harry, never 
bearing the least resemblance to Linton’s. At length Linton came to this country 
and we learned that he was an artist, working on wood with Bewick’s white-line. It 
was the artist’s side of our art which he expressed, and this, so unlike our mechan- 
ical utterance, was what appeared marvelous to us. 

The influence of Linton upon wood-engraving in this country cannot be over- 
estimated, but it would have been deeper seated and better remembered if he had 
taken the broad view in instruction which characterized his practice; if he had in- 
sisted less upon ‘‘line’’ and more upon a thorough study of nature and drawing. 
It is his all absorbing love for nature and not the ‘‘ white line’’ that makes Bewick 
remembered. It is virile force, a poetic instinct, and a knowledge of drawing, mak- 
ing the draughtsman’s work, in his hand, but material to be wrought into the form 
he fancied, that makes us still wonder at Linton’s work. His engravings were 
creations of his own. No one ever thinks of who drew them; he simply says they 
were engraved by Linton. As instructors in the art they are better than all the 
peppery words he has ever written to aid the study. 

In Germany, at this time, the draughtsman, overawed by the shade of Albert 
Durer, in turn put his foot upon the neck of the engraver, confining him to the 
mere function of removing wood from conventional lines, and the French engravers 
were doing marvels of fac-simile cutting, most fittingly represented by the rendition 
of Tony Johannot’s drawings, which resembled studies in hair. 

To review as far as we have gone: you will find when examining the work of 
Albert Durer, Bewick and all his immediate successors, and W. J. Linton, not one 
who, in his mature product, shows more than the influence of his school. Each one 
is instinct with the power of personal expression. 

We also see that the art of wood-engraving has a sharply defined national ex- 
pression. In Germany this is the outgrowth of tradition, consequently does not 
alter greatly with the lapse of years. Concerning the other two nations to which I 
have referred, they have completely changed places: in England, being compelled 
to suit the turn of commercial wheels, engraving has become one of the least in- 
teresting of the mechanic arts, but in France, nurtured and warmed by a national 
intelligence and art love, second only to that of Japan, it has attained to a height 
of development and diversity of personal expression never before equalled, and it is 
doubtful if it may ever be excelled. 

This matter is so vast and the subjects contained so many, they would require 
an entire lecture to do them justice, so I shall be compelled to treat them as Noah 
did the fishes, throw them over-board, and come at once to the consideration of per- 
sonal expression as developed by a few of our own engravers. 

It is within the last eighteen years only, that wood-engraving has been culti- 
vated in this country from the art side. Some very beautiful work was done, before 
that, for the Curip’s PAPER, and CuRistrAN ALMANACH, publications of the 
American Tract Society. ‘These and the publications of various religious insti- 
tutions afforded the reliable sources of the best work received by the Ameri- 
can engraver, and to these was added an occasional illuminated edition of an Ameri- 
can classic by some secular publishing house. 

About the year ’72, the ALDINE PRESS, a large illustrated magazine, began the 
publication of original work; thus opening a new field of considerable dimensions. 
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Herein appeared some of Linton’s best work. It also displayed specimens of the 
French school, which, through the appearance of Dore’s illustrations, was beginning 
to attract attention. Jonnard and Maurand both contributed to its pages and with 
markéd influence on the rising engravers of the day, an influence which gave direc- 
tion to the course of a number of those who found themselves unable to entirely 
sympathize with Linton. 

In presenting the examples I have chosen I shall endeavor to indicate the 
course of study pursued by each, as well as it can be determined by observation, and 
describe the important characteristics of each one’s style. 

I begin with Mr. Timothy Cole, not as giving him priority, but for convenience 
in my view of the subject. 

Mr. Cole for a time, in his Aldine work, exhibited the influence of Jonnard. 
He evidently was drawn in this direction by his own inherent love for ‘‘line;’’ but 
the rigid mannerisms of the engraver he had chosen for imitation did not long hold 
him, and with a certain amount of knowledge acquired he began excursions among 
new symbols of expression. SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, now the CENTURY, soon 
availing itself of his talent, allowed him full scope for the play of his fancy, which 
seemed ever to be within the charmed circle of success. ‘The Wyatt Eaton portraits 
of Lincoln, Bryant, Whittier, Longfellow, and Dr. Holmes, attracted attention, re- 
ceived much praise, and drew the fire of Mr. Linton’s severest criticism. His won- 
derful Modjeska, engraved from a photograph, won the admiration of every body, 
even Linton. Later he was sent to Europe to engrave the old masters, which work 
is at present appearing in the CENTURY. Every variety of subject has been treated 
by him, portraits from pen and ink and crayon drawings and from photographs, 
paintings from various masters, and illustrations by all our best artists, and with 
unvarying success. Excepting a few purely fac-simile blocks, his work has all 
been in the purest of pure line; and this has been sufficient. Mr. Cole has a true 
engraver’s pride in his line, though it is never subject to exaggeration, and is 
always of the exact value of its local need. Of uniformity and sweetness unexcelled, 
it runs through most subtile graduations of tone without a break, the different 
series of which it is composed, melting into each other, are lost, leaving no sign of 
intersection. All exquisite refinement and all so completely his own that there is 
no space so large that it may not cover it, or form so small that it may not be tra- 
versed by it, it is sustained to the pitch of the 8 by 5 magazine page, or with just as 
unfailing truth in its modulations, when proportioned to the double page of the 
illustrated paper, as in ‘‘Samson,’’ by Vedder, and ‘‘A Girl I Know,’’ by Dielman, 
published in HARPER’S CHRISTMAS, in 83. From the engraver’s point of view, 
Cole’s work is faultless. 

Mr. Gustav Kruell is my next subject in order, not from any affinity with Mr. 
Cole, in feeling, certainly, but from a kind of succession, yet contrast, in the use of 
line. Mr. Kruell is a line engraver. He is best represented by four portraits of 
Darwin, William Lloyd Garrison, and Wendell Phillips, recently executed for the 
sale of prints. A notice of these portraits which I wrote for the NATION contains 
all I can say on this subject, and I may be excused for citing it here. 

‘‘Mr. Kruell’s early steps, when the helping hand is so needful, betray the in- 
fluence of the early inspirer of American wood-engravers, W. J. Linton. This was 
the apostolic succession of Bewick’s ‘ white line,’ and to this choice of example we, 
undoubtedly, owe the freedom which marks Mr. Kruell’s study, as well as the exact art 
culture by which it was urged.”’ ‘‘ A portrait of Fletcher Harper which created a stir in 
its day, carries us back to the time when evidences of this discipleship were distinct. 
Here we observe the virile touch, the fluent ‘pure line,’ the general grey tone, 
qualified by dark shadows and courageous clips of white. These are the thumb 
_ marks of Linton. From this point the follower, gradually, relinquishes the master’s 
hand, walks alone, year by year growing in independence, daring to lay out new 
ways for himself, subduing his method to the utmost simplicity, concentrating more 
and more his attention upon portraiture, as affording elbow room for artistic enlarge- 
ment untrammelled by other personality than his own; the whole progress vivified 
by an energy of enthusiasm which has helped carry his wood-engraving beyond the 
limits of illustration, into acknowledged relationship with the fine arts.”’ 
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Mr. Kruell’s work, although diversified by all the varieties in. mode by which 
textures are created and modulations obtained, discloses other traits not conspicuous 
in engraver’s work. Here is good drawing, strong modeling, nice discrimination in 
texture, composition such as illumines the subject, unity relating everything— 
back ground and drapery—to the completeness of the portrait; a sweep and bigness 
in treatment which hide difficulty and labor in production; and a deep knowledge 
of and sympathy with the motive that quickened the life of the subject. No shade 
or line or wrinkle, no ascertained peculiarity of attitude or attire, but is made to con- 
tribute its full value towards setting forth the manner and soul of the man. 

Looking upon the portraits of Darwin, (there are two); in the first he appears a 
robust man of forty-five, the strong material of his coat, with the deep wrinkles, his 
high shirt collar, ample plaid neck-cloth and checked waistcoat, denoting an interest 
in the world’s affairs and activity out of doors. ‘The chiaroscuro has the wide range 
from black to white, with the least possible note on these extremes, and without a 
hint of crudeness; the textures, the color of flesh, light brown hair, and sandy 
whiskers are exquisitely felt; Darwin’s large head, which easily lends itself to gro- 
tesque exaggeration, is here saved from disproportion by slightly composing the 
forehead with the back ground, the drawing depending mostly upon the shadow of 
the beetling brows, through which the searching eyes look out. No thought of 
technique or even art obtrudes itself; we contemplate with deep interest the broad, 
kind features of the child-like great man, and own the benign influence of the 
related character. 

The other picture represents Darwin at seventy-two. It is taken out of doors; 
he wears a soft felt hat and dark cloak and leans against a tree which runs up the 
picture with but small attempt at composition, by which the effect of weariness is 
heightened. The face is almost three quarters view, quite colorless, the beard and 
hair showing light in comparison. In contrast to the other the treatment is tender, 
gentle, intensely sympathetic; the line, when we examine it, is smaller, more sim- 
ple and uniform; the face is not sad but patient, the eye no longer enquires, but an- 
swers with a look of patient waiting; we feel that his work is done, the light of it 
has faded from his countenance and he abides the end. ‘The chiaroscuro is here used 
to good descriptive effect. 

In Wm. Lloyd Garrison we have another strong subject, strongly placed and 
well related in its tone values. Here, too, is ruggedness in treatment, just to the 
Gegree demanded by the subject. Here is the sturdy warrior, his battle won, the 
eyes which erst flashed hatred and the lips which hissed defiance, now illuminated 
by the benevolence that urged the fight, and almost breaking into smiles; a peace- 
time battlement overgrown with flowers. Wendell Phillips, the Damascus blade of 
‘‘Anti-Slavery’’ ranks, polished and refined in dress and deportment, on the other 
hand, is not only so set forth in Mr. Kruell’s portrait, but is so expressed in his 
technique. While each of these pictures, in its way, and as accords with its sub- 
ject, is a masterpiece, this last one, above all, is a masterpiece of the elegance and 
refinement of broad-cloth and the scholar—the silver-tongued orator. 

The qualities we have here attempted to set forth, the broad culture, the com- 
mand of the given means, are such as we seek in the best painters’ work, and until 
this art which so eminently displays them has become more widely known and has 
been awarded its special place, it is by painters’ work its standing must be deter- 
mined. Certainly we may look in vain among other graphic arts for anything com- 
parable with it. Everywhere a manner interposes between our intelligence and the 
objecs portrayed; exquisite lines demand admiration, inane scratches pique 
curiosity, or opaque tones limit our interest. But here we dwell upon the intelli- 
gences represented, not thinikng of ways of production; we look upon absolutely 
human faces and into human eyes. Kruell secretes his line within his subject. He 
is the artist engraver. . 

Fred Juengling, in this country, practiced wood-engraving much as every one 
else did. He was young and, apparently, ambitious to succeed in a business way. 
He got work and employed men. His product was that of the ordinary engraver of 
the time. Maurand, the Frenchman, came with his varied representations of tex- 
ture. His short work afforded an outlet for Juengling’s nervous activity. Working 
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rapidly into a mastery of every kind of free, short treatment, through these he found 
liberty from the thrall of line. Having thus broken loose from constraint, he became 
a very Buccaneer in exploiting new ways until he had gained complete mastery over 
those which attracted him, and there seemed no more to conquer. ‘Then, conceiving 
the necessity for a knowledge of drawing to his further advancement, into this he 
cast himself with his natural enthusiasm, and it soon opened to him the entire 
arcanum of accomplished art. He studied drawing and painting very exactly, 
under good masters, in the hope that they would be something to him of themselves, 
but they enriched the art of engraving for him to such an extent, that it became a 
worthy object of his ambition, and upon that he has left the impress of his vivid, 
active personality. 

His manner of working, as gathered from his own lips, although uncommon, 
was not peculiar to himself; he worked blindly until he got a proof. With quick, 
nervous stippling and short, irregular tints, he covered his block with broad masses 
of tone in the spirit of a charcoal study; then with a fine ‘‘cross-line’’ worked out 
the half-tones and high-lights, much as in the charcoal drawing, he would rub them 
out with bread crumb and his thumb. His last work was on Howard Pyle’s draw- 
ings, and it must strike every one as a sympathetic translation of this artist into soft 
charcoal effects, such as are exceedingly delicious. Remembering with what pure 
delight he worked at his charcoal studies in the life classes of this school, when I 
saw this charming temperament developing in his engraving, I felt that it was a 
quality natural to him. But, most of the discriminating witnesses who speak of his 
work have said, ‘‘How painterish!’’ and I accept that verdict, and unhesitatingly 
speak him painter engraver. 

Elbridge Kingsley is best known as he who engraves from nature. This is 
rather an inadequate description, but I take things as I find them 

Kingsley’s engraving from nature was an aspiration. It served its purpose 
when it brought him to nature, and was soon abandoned for more facile means of 
attainment. ‘The palette and canvas were assumed as more ready and complete 
exponents of his inspiration. And, what a field for inspiration! Here is the Con- 
necticut valley, a broad alluvial basin, wherein thousands of vernal floods have 
brought and deposited the rich soil of northern highlands; this, seamed and dimpled 
with many a fantastic cicatrice of the flood’s caprice,and overgrown with tanglewood 
of deciduous trees and clambering vines, with masses of meadow land, in variegated 
green, slopes gradually towards the shining river. Round about, lending their 
rocky ribs and mantles of chestnut, oak, and pine, to enhance the beauty of the 
vales, are the sociable hills. They huddle around each lowland landscape, detaining 
the morning mist to give its mirage-like effect to the sunrise, while, safely back, 
they arrange the majestic foil of their ample dark shadow. ‘Their turn comes at the 
day’s close, when, like an illuminated banner, they hold above the twilight vales the 
last rays of the sun. Where you see the grove-like masses of elm trees are the 
towns, thickly scattered, only recognizable by the musical far sounds of their indus- 
tries, the luxuriousness of their trees, an occasional white gable, and the heavenward 
directing spires. ‘Then, beside the classic spirit that haunts the scenes of THE WEPT 
of the WISH-TON-WISH, ELSIE VENNER, and KATRINA, there is, everywhere pervad- 
ing the far including scene, the sombre, mysterious air of tragic tradition, associat- 
ing all natural objects with the exterminated, aboriginal dwellers; their heroism and 
suffering recalled, their name perpetuated by that of every height or sinuous water- 
course. 

Having once been brought into sympathy with the spirit of such surroundings, 
there is no need of mentor to show the way, or additional stimulus to strengthen 
and support pursuit. Here is the broad portal to all arts,—picturesqueness and hero- 
ism in human life, grandeur and simple beauty in natural scenery, to quicken the 
poet, the sculptor or the painter; a deep, placid current of inspiration. Upon this 
Kingsley’s experiment had set him afloat, and, fortunately for all who may profit by 
the example, his was not the disposition to fear the course unless some fore-naviga- 
tor’s hand should steer. Disregarding the modern call to go abroad and learn how, 
he started out to study nature, In the course of years of charmed devotion, both 
he and the Gipsey-like car he has constructed for his purpose have made their place 
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secure, in the byways and hearts of all this picture land we have been ranging over. 
The greybeards are pleased that it affords them one more occasion for wagging their 
wise heads,—feeling bound to give judgment,—and making their droll mistakes in 
identifying the landscape with the sketch; the matrons protest against his ‘‘Out- 
landishness’’ by interesting themselves in the subsistence and dormitory depart- 
ments, to the end that he do not suffer by it; youths and maids admire his work and 
listen to his interminable enthusiam, until they catch fire and are bound, forever 
after, within the radius of half a mile from his umbrella, slaves to a color box. He 
never questions whether his engraving be not worthy the utmost tribute of his 
devoted nature-study in color, but brings all its treasures to build his vocation into 
one of the finest of the arts, or, at least, to make of it the silver tongue that shall 
preach the elevating loveliness of all arts, to all. the world. 

Just as he studied nature, without rule or reason, but with unqualified delight, 
he has practiced engraving. With all the liberty ofa child he has followed only his 
wish, and his work.itself has something of the charm of child-like ingenuousness, be- 
ing entirely free from the guile and worldly-mindedness of technique. Yet, we see 
it hung upon the wall and exclaim ‘‘ How strong in tone!’’ so, the tone engraver, I 
shall call him. 

The art which affords room for such striking diversity of excellent treatment, as 
has been presented by Durer, Holbein, Bewick, Linton, and the four extremes of 
our American development, as may easily be understood, gives scope to a thousand 
differences in kind, though scarcely less in degree; the variations depending upon 
temperament, disposition, physical peculiarities and even habits; qualities that go 
to make up personal character, and this result is what we speak of as individual 
expression in any of the arts. It is his personal view that is the one valuable thing 
each practitioner can give to an art, and that art which allows the greatest freedom 
for this exposition should be accredited in accordance with this merit. 

Should you be induced to interest yourselves in the good qualities of wood-en- 
graving just as you undoubtedly have in etching and the prints of the plate engraver, 
your time will be well bestowed and your effort as well rewarded. I can promise 
you will find more evidences of true art than you expected, not the least of which 
shall be its power for individual expression. 

JouHN P. DAVIs. 
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WOOD-ENGRAVING DIRECT FROM NATURE 


In Thomas Bewick the artist and engraver were combined. He selected the 
scenes he loved best, and wrought them out on the block in a manner individual to 
himself. That the engraver nowadays has no time for training and study as an art- 
ist may be the fault of no one but himself, and yet there are certain circumstances 
that force him to keep his position as an interpreter of other men’s thoughts. But, 
if the engraver should wish to interpret his own thoughts, must he leave the profes- 
sion in which he has been trained and turn to etching or painting? We believe not. 
His material is capable of expressing everything; every stroke of his graver will an- 
swer back from the smooth surface exactly as the hand impresses it, and the nerve- 
power flowing from the brain to the hand determines its quality. Wood, under the 
graver, is capable of the finest artistic expression. 

During the last few years many methods of wood-engraving have been practiced, 
and many beautiful effects produced, in seeming defiance of the old methods, until 
the conclusion is forced upon the mind that the real vitality of any work does not 
consist in its method, but rather in the hiding of its construction altogether. ‘The 
artist should forget his hand and his graver entirely, and give his mind fully to the 
thought to be expressed. Every kind of art-study has already been reproduced on 
wood. The mind and the hand that can produce quality, can express it with a 
piece of chalk on a cliff, or with a stick in the sand. 

A description of how the engraving ‘“‘ View in New England Woods’ was pro- 
duced involves, to some extent, its history. Camping alone in a New England 
wood, from the window of a car fitted up with every convenience for painting in oils, 
engraving on wood, and photographing whatever appealed to the fancy, I over- 
looked the scene before me and wrought it on my block. This was my first attempt 
to engrave direct from nature. The subject was photographed on the block in the 
beginning, but the photographic copy was of no assistance in getting the true values 
of tone and color. Most engravers use a strong magnifying-glass, resting the block 
upon a sand-bag, and also using many gravers—one kind for tints, one kind for fig- 
ures, and another for ground, foliage, etc. This engraving was produced almost 
entirely with one graver, the block being held in the hand For a part of the time I 
left the car, and, going out upon the scene itself, worked with the sunlight upon the 
block. ‘This tends to force the mind away from finish in the mere execution; but 
there is sure to be a compensation in the greater breadth of the masses by the keep- 
ing of the whole under the eye at once, and, by a careful study of the refined portions 
of the scene at hand, a greater delicacy can be reached than can be found in a shin- 
ing line under a magnifying-glass. There was necessarily much preparatory material 
belonging to the work, but nothing as a whole was photographed, nothing that 
would be recognized as such, and much was cut away of that which was traced at 
the outset, and other forms were drawn in with the graver as the work progressed. 
The leading thought was, to be faithful to the great masses and values; simplifying 
the form as much as possible. To hold the mind up to its first impressions required 
constant effort, and all the ordinary means employed in getting form and material 
were of no use whatever. It was a matter of simple feeling and nerve-power held up 
to their best level till the work was completed. 

Hamerton, in his ‘‘Graphic Arts,’’ while noticing favorably the work of Ameri- 
can engravers, advances the idea that it is too difficult an undertaking to work 
direct from nature, because of the patience required. This is true only in part. 
More patience is required to plod away on a drawing that the engraver cares little 
for, and that he knows has not the life and power that it should have. Nerve-power 
and speed increase four-fold when the feelings are engaged and one is working on 
what he loves. It is useless for artists or engravers to copy one another. Let 
them study and train themselves as much as possible, and they will realize that in 
neither brush nor graver, but in themselves, in their personality, lies the power. 

ELBRIDGE KINGSLEY, 
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ORIGINALITY IN WOOD-ENGRAVING 


The revival of interest in American wood-engraving during the last twenty 
years has brought about much discussion in regard to its position among the graphic 
arts. We are told, upon the best authority, what qualities are inherent in the wood, 
what is suitable in subject and drawing, and what is legitimate and illegitimate in 
technique. We are also gravely assured that a neglect of these well-defined lines of 
expression leads to a decadence of all that is truly beautiful in the art. There is:an 
assumption that what has been best in the past must be the authority for the future, 
no matter-what conditions arise to revolutionize and widen the sphere of its useful- 
ness. We are also instructed that the province .of wood-engraving should be con- 
fined to reproduction, or the interpreting of artistic thought at second hand, and any 
departure from the beaten track should be regarded as a temerity punishable with 
stripes rather than encouraged with approval. All of the traditions and habits 
inherent in the profession are reverently promulgated, and all of the textures neces- 
sary for the printing of fifty years ago are tenaciously insisted upon. All this in 
spite of the fact that modern machinery has made a new era in the printing of illus- 
trations, as complete of its kind as that incident to the conditions of present warfare 
- in contrast with the old methods of the past—in spite of the fact that in the best of 
Turkey boxwood we have a material capable of the most exquisite finish, and 
responsive to any texture or instrument known to the engraver. It is capable of 
holding its sharpness and delicacy, down to the finest touch, through a limited 
edition on a hand-press, just the same as an etching or a steel plate. And yet such 
is the power of habit and tradition that it would be exceedingly difficult to have pub- 
licly acknowledged what would be freely admitted in private—that the fine Japan proof 
is fully equal in quality to that of a high-class etching. Seemingly the first proofs 
from the wood-engraving should settle its position among the graphic arts, just as 
the best prints settle the rank of the etching or the steel-engraving. On-the-con- 
trary, the enormous edition from an electro-plate of the engraving fixes its position 
and relegates it to the realm of the commonplace. 

To illustrate more fully how the purpose or aim of a given work dominates the 
result, we have only to consider and put in sharp contrast two methods of treatment 
—the one for the etcher and the other for the engraver. 

The etcher is encouraged in every possible way to put his personality into the 
handling of his subject, whether it be an original or a reproduction from another 
artist. Every inducement is made to have him assume the position of an artist; at 
least in the sense of being master of the color scheme of his black and white repro- 
duction. Fullness of modeling or exactness of detail is not expected; but only the 
suggested abbreviation, dashed with a personality that distinguishes his work from 
that of another man. Even the dominating of the printer, while inking his plate 
so that each impression shall be unlike another, is regarded a merit and paid for 
accordingly. 

This artistic atmosphere and treatment is supposed to bring something unique 
and rare, and undoubtedly does bring to each representative impression the best 
impulse of the moment. It would seem that such methods would destroy all faith- 
fulness in reproductive work; yet, on the contrary, if the artist loves his copy, it is 
the only way to reproduce its quality. The personal friends of an etcher and his 

market combine to make him a law unto himself in his method of producing a result. 
: Without claiming for the wood-engraver such entire consideration, there is much 
in the plan which recommends itself if we are to have artistic results. There is an 
assumption in the beginning that we are dealing with a highly imaginative organiza- 
tion, capable of being attracted in some special direction of art, and able to repro- 
duce it through training already established. In the past, and to a great extent in 
the present, a contrary environment is the lot of the wood-engraver. It is assumed 
in the beginning that he has not the feeling and imagination of an artist, although 
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he may habitually produce better quality than his copies call for. He is hedged in 
by mechanical influences that sap the enthusiasm and deaden the ambition; he is 
harassed till, like a fox chased by the hounds, he would fain give up the merit of 
his own production and escape to a burrow of peaceful oblivion. And all this 
because the result must stand the strain of thousands of impressions and because 
the end is purely commercial, no matter how highly artistic the beginning. These 
conditions can be changed only when the public recognize and value the engraver’s 
first proofs and the putting of his position on a par with that of the etcher—this 
view of the case to be taken on the supposition that the engraver has the will power 
to dominate his own plate, using his copy as an inspiration. If, on the contrary, 
mechanical exactness is the purpose, then all departments concerned in the matter 
can fall into line with the precision of parade, and a result may be counted upon 
with ease and certainty. Many artists are looking for such a millennium, when the 
engraver shall become an electric machine controlled by a button, aad themselves 
produced as in a mirror—forgetting that they themselves would not make an exact 
copy of their own work, even the same size as the original. 

Through such influences art departments are obliged to constitute themselves 
into halls of judgment, with the elusive and ever-changing standards of the artist on 
the one hand and the needs of the printer and the pockets of the publisher on the 
other. It is small credit to those most interested if the whole matter does not take 
refuge in a process that shall grind with delightful monotony and uniformity all 
coming to its mill, and with a great saving of conscience and responsibility. If the 
pages of the great publications should sparkle with the variety and change of such 
a system, a like machine might be used with profit on the paintings and etchings 
gathered at exhibitions. It would only be necessary to decide upon a standard, and 
then bring all work to its measure of perfection. 

Many artists may justly feel that they are better reproduced by mechanical 
means than by engraving. This may be true if they can make the textures neces- 
sary entirely themselves; if not, they are dependent on a monotonous texture that 
is entirely mechanical, thus antagonizing one of the most important principles of 
their daily teaching and practice—that is, that ‘‘nature does not repeat herself, and 
no one given surface of a picture should be like another.’’ ‘Thus, how can a 
harmony, made up of many notes, be best produced by a machine having only one 
note or texture? The result can only be a shadow of the original—a mere lifeless 
corpse. 

This cannot be entirely true of the engraver’s work, no matter how poor, because 
his personality is bound to show itself in some shape, giving change and variety in 
contrast with that of another. He cannot get rid of his method any more than of 
his handwriting. It is a partof himself, and in it is the very element needed for the 
vitality of anengraving. Indeed, the feelings and ambitions of prominent engravers 
for personal expression should be exactly the same as those which govern painters 
and workers in all departments of creative art. And also, each important engraver 
is pretty sure to become a specialist, strong in certain directions while weak in others, 
just the same as his brethren of the brush and pencil. 

Much confusion arises in the inquiring mind concerning this matter, because of 
the disagreements of professional criticism. The narrowest comments come from 
where we have the right to expect the broadest and most helpful judgments, so 
that, unconsciously, and with entire honesty, the engraver’s own technique and man- 
ner become the yardstick with which to measure everybody else. ‘The only true 
position for the outsider to take is to regard every prominent engraver as a specialist 
and judge him upon his own ground. Even then, comparatively speaking, every 
man’s life is made up largely of failures. Only a very few examples reach the high- 
. water mark that gives character to an artist’s reputation. 

Of course a large share of illustrations used in connection with relief printing 
have only a matter-of-fact purpose. Many artists also lean to the scientific phase of 
their art, requiring, with perfect reason, a more colorless medium than the specialist 
engraver can give. Here mechanical exactness is the better expression. If, how- 
ever, the demand is in the direction of color, textures, and values, or in the line of 
tone harmonies, where no part is an exact repetition of another, then the mechani- 
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cal rendition will destroy the whole sentiment of the picture. It may be scientifically 
exact and yet have nothing in common with the original. Artists of such subjects 
cafnot possibly find infallibility in reproduction, even if they controlled every stage 
of the work themselves, because it is not a matter of reason and formula, but of 
feeling and impulse. Some of the most important work of this kind assumes many 
phases while in the hands of the engraver. The copy may be a painting that under- 
goes many changes while the engraving is progressing. . When finished, the two 
results are sure to be unlike in a scientific sense of the term, and yet so near together 
in quality that the artist may feel himself better rendered than were possible by any 
other means. It isa species of legerdemain in which present results are only stepping- 
stones to higher excellence. There is no accepting of standards at a given time, 
either in exactness of form or in harmony of color. If the engraver is to accomplish 
anything here he must work in the same spirit as the artist, or not at all. He must 
mount the steed of his own technique, unfettered by leash or rein, and chase a 
leader, perhaps mighty in creative force, yet as fickle as the wind. ‘There is no 
exact classification of the results till long after the actors are dead—either for the 
artist or for the engraver. Nevertheless, here is the germ of originality for wood- 
engraving; and if the engraver loves his subject, he will put life and vitality into 
his production, no matter what may be his method of producing it. 


The foregoing naturally leads to the consideration of the engraver as an ee 
worker on wood, both as to the conception of his subject and its execution. Here 
again the habits and training of his profession and the custom of his patrons tend to 
force him to continue in the safe routine of copying an established artistic reputation. 
It requires some daring for an engraver of small means to produce an engraving that 
he can call entirely his own, because of the uncertainty of its market. He knows 
very well that its success is more a question of reputation than of merit, and the 
matter is discussed and settled by his patrons long before his work begins, leading 
naturally to the conclusion that copying is the only field for wood-engraving. 


It is true the old method of drawing upon the wood has become somewhat 
obsolete, and photography has brought almost every kind of artistic expression to 
the proper size of the wood block, which convenience the engraver can use for his 
own work as well as for that of another. Vet habit and want of time often turn the 
best of conveniences into a snare. Many paintings are reproduced upon the false 
values of the photograph, without a careful study of the original at all, and of course 
an engraver can bring a poor result from exactly the same causes. Every induce- 
ment seems to come forward for the earliest and simplest way of reaching a result, 
and the temper of the American people reaches out for the best art by buying it out- 
right, or inventing a method of producing it quickly and cheaply: anything rather 
than the plodding industry that builds a life work upon character and experience; any- 
thing rather than allow the human element to grow and ripen, to settle its own des- 
tiny when life is done. Artist friends criticize and say, ‘‘ Why do you so?”’ to the 
efforts of the original engraver, and then commit the same faults in their own work 
with impunity. If an engraver succeeds in producing a result equal to the ordinary 
engraving by the professional artist and his engraver, immediately his work is a 
challenge and his standard is moved up. He must draw like a Meissonier as well as 
be a great colorist. Of course if reputation and method are forgotten the result can 
be judged upon its merits, relegating the whole question to ordinary art standards. 

This opens the controversy upon what is good and what is worthless in art, a 
matter which has never been settled, and never will be while the world stands. 


There can be found only a few salient points for the artist or the engraver to settle 
upon. There is no question but that a perfect engraving should combine perfect 
drawing, harmonious color, and the best of technique with the graver. Yet this can 
never be, except in theory, while human nature remains what it is; and, indeed, 
there is no sensible reason why it should be expected. When the greatest reputa- 
tions in the world of art are analyzed we find that perfection in all directions is buta 
popular fancy. True, a great mind will seize the essentials and express itself so as 
to be understood and remembered; while it is equally true that a small mind will 
spend its whole force over the grammar of its language, and after all have nothing 
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worthy of expression. ‘To illustrate this idea we have but to call to mind a few 
names of totally different characteristics in the long line of great reputations in the 
world of art. 

In spite of volumes of eulogy, Turner did not draw in the sense that Meissonier 
would attach to the term; neither did the great Barbizon school of French painters 
‘paint to satisfy the technical standards of their own schools of art. They simply 
had the power to select from nature the qualities they loved best, the technical power 
to express themselves in harmony with their own feelings, and to express themselves 
so that future listeners should make no mistake as to the message sent or the per- 
sonality of the expression. The greatest reputations have been born independent of 
existing schools of training and thought; nay, to a large extent they have arisen in 
spite of them. 

Perhaps it is not necessary that the engraver follow the painter in all his meth- 
ods of drawing, sketching, and painting, yet it may be the best way. Many spend 
as much time with the brush as with the graver. ‘he essential point is to be at 
home with what one has to say, either by painting or by engraving upon the spot. 
It is perfectly feasible to engrave under the shadow of the trees in pleasant summer 
weather, but it does not follow that a winter scene must be produced while the artist 
is freezing to death in a snow bank. 

The writer of this article has found it necessary to leave the city and spend a 
part of his time in his childhood home for rest and inspiration, and this time has 
mainly been spent in painting for use in engraving afterward. 

Away up the Connecticut Valley, beyond Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke, in 
a little basin surrounded by hills, nestles the quiet village of Old Hadley—old in the 
sense of having a history in the beginning of the nation, and connecting directly 
with the mother country through a Puritan ancestry; and old in the sense of pre- 
serving intact much of the tradition and appearance of two hundred years ago. 
Here are the same houses where the regicides found a refuge, and in sight are the 
same forest-covered hills where the Indians lurked in ambush, and to this day in go- 
ing up and down the broad streets can be seen traces of the quaint manners of the 
Puritan forefathers. 

At this moment from a front window can be seen one of the fairest scenes upon 
which the sun ever shone. It is mid-winter, and the ground and trees are covered 
with freshly fallen snow. A wide street lined with scattered cottages and trees 
makes up the foreground. In the middle distance the meadows stretch away level 
as a floor across the Connecticut River to the foothills of Mount Holyoke. ‘The 
long, cold, blue mountain range rises like a walled precipice sheer from the valley, 
its rocky sides partly clothed with somber evergreen forests. In the streets of the 
town the graceful elm is found at its best, drooping under its burden of clinging 
white. Each sidewalk shows a double column, rearing their magnificent plumes to 
the sky. The air is soft, and a faint haze is stealing along the surface of the snow. 
For an hour not a human being appears; only now and then a faint bit of curling 
smoke rises above a roof to show that life is within. Over all the setting sun is 
sending its yellow light, making exact counterparts of the trees in long blue shadows 
across the street. "he eastern sky at the horizon is heavy with purple clouds, and 
just above is a clear sky of a most delicate green, deepening to a blue-black at the 
zenith. In the midst of the clear space rides the full moon, faintly emerging and 
touching the green with a silver rim. She is only waiting for the golden sunlight 
to weaken in order to show her power. Every house, tree-trunk, and hillock in 
front gleams like gold, while on the shadow side the roofs and treetops are flooded 
with silver light. Each luminary is throwing out side by side color harmonies of 
indescribable beauty. 

Almost in a moment the scene changes. ‘The sun drops its light, a cloud drifts 
across the moon, the wind rises and shakes the whiteness from the trees, and sends 
the drifts scurrying against the window panes. Allisdarknessand gloom. ‘This is 
New England in winter. 

In the warmer season the picture changes. The spring loosens the ice-bound 
rivulets, and they flood the valleys with water till the lowlands are a vast lake. 
Then the buds begin to swell, and by the time the waters have abated, the long 
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meadows are tremulous in the most delicate greens and olives. Billow upon billow 
arises to meet the eye till lost in the distant blue of the hills. All nature is dancing 
in the glad sunshine and bowing to the gentle breezes. The song birds are filling 
the air with music, and the meadow carpets are strewn with brilliant colored flowers. 

But it is an autumn picture from the shadow of Mount Holyoke that enchains 
the imagination, and the experience is held in fond remembrance for many a long 
year afterward. From early dawn to nearly noon the northern slope of the moun- 
tain is in deep shadow, while the valley below is bathed in sunshine. The ground 
may be white with frost, the air chilly, and the climb up the jagged rocks toilsome, 
but when a comfortable outlook is reached the discomfort is forgotten as the gor- 
geous panorama unfolds itself. A long serpentine wreath of fog may be rising from 
the bosom of the Connecticut, hiding the distant towns and villages. Puffs of steam 
and smoke are shooting up through the vapor, showing the beginning of day at the 
mills. Perhaps a breeze, like an invisible tongue, will thrust aside the fog for a 
moment and disclose a portion of the cold, steel-like surface of the river, or it may 
uncover the brow of Mount Tom and let the sunlight in. All up and down the rag- 
ged eastern slope the golden light plays, unable to loosen the cold grip of the fog at the 
base. So we have a mountain hanging in mid-air likea jewel. Soon the all-powerful 
sun asserts himself, and in faintly rosy tints the spires and roofs of Northampton begin 
to flash out from the mists against a background of purple hills, with a crown of fleecy 
clouds overhead. Presently the sun and wind together drive the flying mists down 
the valley, and far away we can discern the shadow line of the mountain upon which 
we stand creeping nearer and nearer. Within its limit at our feet the frost rests upon 
the landscape like a shroud; beyond the line in the warmth and sunshine the most 
gorgeous coloring is springing into life. Far away the river is merrily coming down 
the valley, flashing like a silver thread, and by its side are trooping serried armies 
of brilliant trees. Gold and crimson maples spring into life one after another out of 
the shadows, till the foothills are reached, when the more somber forest trees take 
their places. 

But the impression on the mind, as the eye sweeps away to the north for twenty 
miles, is as if all the armies of the earth were out in the splendor of holiday parade. 
Only it is so very peaceful—so peaceful that hours pass unnoticed by the uncon- 
scious observer. ‘The sun wheels on its course, the mountain reverses its shadow, 
a path of streaming light dips into the river below,—is gone,—twinkling stars come 
out, and the dream is over. 

The relation of such impressions to engraving on wood may not appear at first, 
but one engraver, at least, thinks he cannot engrave well without such experiences. 
And if other engravers become of like mind and love the Connecticut Valley, it is no 
assumption for them to find expression through the channel of their own profession. 
Each one will find material to build according to his liking, and the public in 
choosing from the results will, in the main, deal with it upon the same principle. 

ELBRIDGE KINGSLEY. 
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